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DEME'RARA. 

BY F. M. ENDLICH. 

THAT northern portion of South America, known as Guyana, 
Gyana or Guiana, has been, in the course of time, separated 
into several provinces, one of which fell to Great Britain. British 
Guiana, or Demerara, was ceded to the Crown by Holland in 18 14, 
and since then has been one of England's important colonies.. 
Located within the equatorial zone, the country affords no induce- 
ments for extensive white settlement ; only those who are accus- 
tomed to such climate can be employed in the prosecution of 
various industries and enterprises. European civilization and 
energy have wrested from the fertile soil golden fruits, and: the 
flourishing colony has seen a long period of uninterrupted pros- 
perity. 

While the country bordering upon the sea is low and flat, it: 
becomes more broken and even mountainous towards the interior. 
Complete explorations of the southerly portions of the colony 
have not been made as yet, and, in consequence, strange legends 
and rumors are afloat concerning the hidden mysteries and well- 
guarded treasures of the terra incognita. Gold is reported to 
have been found at various places, sometimes as nuggets and 
again imbedded in the rock. Traditions of unsurpassed mountain 
scenery, the Alps and the equator combined, tempt the spirit of 
venturesome travelers. Within accessible distance, the Kaiteur 
falls, renowned for their picturesqueness, have received the 
homage due them, at the hands of those who braved alike cli- 
mate and fatigue to enjoy their refreshing thunder. 

Dense, tangled " bush," the frequency of swamps and marshes, 
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both abounding in creatures of decidedly anti-domestic tenden- 
cies, render exploration difficult, and turn even a so-called pleas- 
ure trip into arduous labor. So far as plantations and isolated 
settlements extend, transportation is a matter of no difficulty, 
even steam being employed for the convenience of passengers 
and freight. Beyond these limits, however, only great endurance 
and immunity from climatal influences, will enable the stranger 
to satisfy his thirst for knowledge of a region but little known to 
the civilized world. 

Almost involuntarily the comparison obtrudes itself between 
exploration in arctic and tropical regions. On the one hand a 
temperature which would seem to congeal every impulse, benumb 
every physical and mental capacity ; on the other, a degree of 
heat which renders alike exercise and rest a matter of positive 
danger, and produces conditions of mental indolence and apathy 
similar to the first. Passing over rugged, broken fields of ice and 
snow, where every individual force is brought into requisition, 
may be compared to the struggle through densely matted forests, 
through treacherous marshes, 

" Where at each step the stranger fears to wake 
The rattling terrors of the vengeful snake." 

Unequal, however, would seem the reward. While atmospheric 
phenomena alone beautify the field of the arctic explorer, while 
to him the midnight sun is but a weird shadow of the day he 
longs for, and while the fitful gleams of an aurora bring to mind 
the indestructible forces of nature, every step in the tropical 
country, unless it be a desert, calls forth admiration and wonder 
at the vigor and fullness of animal and vegetable life. Forms of 
the most profound interest rise up before him, forms of which he 
finds but the stony record of bygone eras in his own country. 
The marvelous vitality of plant life, too, affords him a glimpse 
into the sealed book of geological age, where time appears to be 
annihilated. 

Approaching by sea from the northward, a dark line along the 
horizon denotes the presence of land. As the water is shallow in 
the vicinity of the coast, all ships of heavy draught are obliged 
to wait for high tide before entering the harbor of Georgetown, 
Demerara's capital. A chapter on the gradual accretion of land, 
and on the hydrographic conditions of the northern coast of South 
America, would here be out of place, so it may suffice to remark 
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that the coastline of British Guiana is subject to serious changes 
in consequence of marine currents, unless such changes be antici- 
pated and avoided by artificial means. In order to protect plan- 
tations and settlements of the lowlands, the Dutch Government 
caused an extensive "sea-wall" to be built The experience 
gained by them in their native country was here successfully ap- 
plied, and the profits accruing from this tremendous undertaking 
have shown the wisdom of its inception. Repairs to this means 
of defense require annually large sums, which are borne by estate 
owners and the British Government, in order to secure cultivation 
and returns from lands which otherwise would be submerged at 
high tide. 

Georgetown is certainly a most beautiful place. As the center 
of enterprise, from which is directed the utilization of resources 
afforded by the colony, it has a busy appearance. Immediately 
beyond the business quarters of the town, however, are the de- 
lightful habitations and luxuriant gardens of its citizens. A wel- 
come sight is that of the Stars and Stripes, floating over the resi- 
dence of our consular representative, Col. Figyelmesy ; his 
courteous thoughtfulness and hearty reception will ever render 
the visit to his tropical home a most grateful memory. 

The construction of houses, which permits free circulation of 
air, is thoroughly well adapted to the exigencies of the climate. 
A sea-breeze keeps the air in motion and makes life very endura- 
ble. No pen can do justice to the brilliancy of the tastefully 
arranged gardens by which nearly every house is surrounded. 
Magnificent flowering trees, and shrubs exhaling fragrant per- 
fumes, are cultivated in abundance. Hospitality is a leading fea- 
ture of the citizens, and the stranger finds every opportunity offered 
him for admiring their sense of the beautiful. 

In our northern climes, where nearly one-half of the year seems 
devoted to the apparent dying and death of all plant life, we are 
driven to bestow an adequate portion of our affections upon more un- 
changeable objects. Thus it is hardly surprising that blue-colored 
plates, hideous ornaments of days gone by, and chairs, quaint to 
look at, but also quaint to sit upon, claims so much of our atten- 
tion. When climatal changes interrupt the enjoyment of nature's 
exhibits, it seems necessary to find other subjects upon which the 
superfluous sentimentality demanded by reigning fashion can be 
expended. 
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It would require the eyes of Argus to take in all the floral 
beauty, and at the same time do justice to the picturesque appear- 
ance of the streets. Famous for its arrangement and the care be- 
stowed upon it, is the public garden of Georgetown, and it can 
readily be imagined how flourishing any undertaking of this kind 
must be, in a climate so propitious to the highest and most 
speedy development of vegetable life. 

While the commerce of the colony is largejy in the hands of 
Englishmen, a goodly number of Portuguese have acquired promi- 
nence in the mechanical and domestic arts. Negroes, Indians, 
Chinese and East Indians, all of them, more or less — generally 
less — fantastically attired, mingle with the bright colored uni- 
forms of British soldiery. On market days, the scene is one of 
great interest. Large trees shelter the space devoted to this pur- 
pose, and beneath them, may be seen stretched the dusky forms of 
Africans, Americans and Asiatics, in peaceful contemplation. 
Groups of chattering coolies, of more silent Indians, and of exhila- 
rated darkies are scattered everywhere. Shouts and cries, partly 
of recognition, partly to attract customers, are heard on every 
side. Fruits and other produce, as well as articles prepared by 
the skillful hands of natives, are exposed for sale. 

Passing along we may meet a bronze-colored girl, clad in a 
short petticoat, boddice and breast cloth of flaring hues, gold and 
silver armlets, wristbands and anklets, which worn in profusion, 
show a pleasing contrast to the soft, dusky skin. Hair, black as jet, 
falls from under a head-gear composed of a single cloth, which is 
draped with inimitable grace and ornamented with gold and silver 
spangles and rings. Dark, piercing eyes are deeply set beneath 
finely developed eyebrows. The flattened, somewhat broad nose 
is supplied with a curiously fashioned button, fastened into its 
side. Earrings of liberal proportions and sometimes elaborate 
workmanship adorn the members for which they are intended. 
Small hands and feet denote purity of race, and the girl proves 
to be one of the imported East Indian coolies. Her entire wealth 
consists in the trinkets with which she bedecks her person, and. 
the consciousness of her superior charms is visible in every move- 
ment. From a dark olive tint, the color of these coolies varies 
to almost black, particularly among the males. Of medium height, 
thin, but very muscular, their bodies and limbs exposed by a 
minimum of clothing, these people present a striking type, adding 
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greatly to the fantastic character of the scene. Upon occasions 
of more elaborate toilet, they drape themselves in a burnous-like 
cloak of white or striped material, and wear turbans. Long staffs 
of Yakka-wood, hard and tough, serve manifold purposes. They 
assist in the carrying of burdens and give employment to 
hands and arms. It is stated that during one of the more recent 
insurrections the laborers did terrible execution with these Yakka 
sticks. 

The native Indians have adapted their costumes to the require- 
ments of the climate. While selling their produce, they walk 
the streets in a costume that would create consternation in 
the drawing-room. Negroes have found the place allotted to 
them throughout the world, although a few have shown an 
enterprising spirit, and consequently have risen in wealth and im- 
portance. 

Chinamen follow the calling which elsewhere serves to make 
them conspicuous. Their intimate relation to soap and wash- 
boards proves them to be a very useful factor in social economy, 
wherever they go. At Georgetown, a special quarter is assigned 
to them, and they live as though sheltered by their own native 
country. Stores, kept by Chinamen, supply them with food and 
utensils from the celestial empire, and they worship their own 
particular deities with the same regularity and observances as at 
home. Frugal habits and the never-dying desire to spend the 
last days of their lives in the land of their ancestors, impel them 
to labor earnestly for the pittance, which, for their wants, consti- 
tutes a fortune. As workmen on sugar estates they are highly 
prized. Their sagacity and industry make them indispensable 
to their owners. 

Leaving Georgetown by rail, the route lies through low marshy 
country; a large portion of this would be flooded at high tide 
were it not for the protecting sea-wall. Advantage has been 
taken of this fact, and narrow canals, connected with the bay, 
supply the place of roads on plantations. The first glance dis- 
closes the main staple of the colony, sugar-cane. Extensive 
works are visible in many directions, and immense fields are 
covered with the growing cane. Demerara sugar production 
has kept pace with the improvements devoted to the industry. 
Visiting an estate of perhaps several thousand acres, the traveler 
finds himself within a small, well regulated commonwealth. 
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Coolies, negroes and Chinamen, perform the labor. Dozens of 
working-men and women may be seen cutting the cane, and trans- 
ferring it to iron punts on the small canals. By way of the latter, 
the sugar-house is reached and the extraction of cane-juice begins. 
Machinery of ponderous dimensions, is employed to crush the 
cane, and the juice resulting therefrom undergoes the usual pro- 
cess of boiling. Evaporation of moisture at the right time is an 
important item in the manufacture of sugar, and much ingenuity 
as well as money has been expended in producing the most 
satisfactory appliances for this purpose. Without entering into 
details it may be stated that the sugars of Demerara are prepared 
under exceptionally favorable auspices. Excellent workmen, 
carefully trained by their superiors, the supervision of expert 
chemists, and the deep interest taken by all in the production of 
this staple, ensure an article which need rank second to none. 

The interior of a sugar-house shows a motley assemblage : 
negroes and coolies chanting their monotonous song, attend to 
the feeding of the crusher. Dark figures almost naked, flit 
through the clouds of steam rising from the boiling pans. What 
with the noise from machinery, the weird half-light and the impish 
looking creatures stirring the boiling masses, a vision of the Infer- 
no is readily suggested. 

For this colonial industry the influx of East Indian coolies has 
proved a blessing. The matter has received due attention from 
the British Government, and the immigration of these people, as 
well as their subsequent stay is admirably managed. Estate 
owners are obliged to provide them with suitable habitations and 
the necessaries of life, besides paying stipulated wages. Hospitals 
are established on the premises, and resident physicians have 
charge of patients. In every way the workmen and their fami- 
lies are satisfactorily cared for. Often they even prefer to remain 
after the five years of their contracted time have expired. Should 
any occasion for complaint arise, there is at hand a special bureau 
created for this purpose, and causes of abuse are removed with 
rigorous justice. Upon departure from the scene of his servi- 
tude the coolie has guaranteed to him the passage to his own 
home, and the few hundreds of dollars which he has saved by 
economizing, enable him to live in comparative comfort and ease 
among his countrymen. 

A coolie village is an attractive sight. Trim huts, placed within 
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small gardens, stand in rows along the road. Numerous chil- 
dren, often elaborately clad in only a bead necklace, play around 
the street and garden. Old men and women seek the shade and 
enjoy their smoke, while the younger ones are at work in the 
fields or in the sugar-house. Certain clans seem to band together, 
indicating their character by hanging out a flag, and to all appear- 
ances the people are happy. On gala-days, or when a visit is 
made to the town, all available ornaments are brought into requi- 
sition for personal adornment, and great is the pride of their 
wearers. 

Beyond the estates are found tracts of " bush." Difficult of 
access on account of intervening swamps, these remnants of 
original forest present an almost impenetrable front. Densely 
intertwined plants, one clinging to the other in emulation of the 
traditional ivy and oak, form an effective barrier, and nothing but 
a long machete will be of any avail in traversing 

" Those matted woods, where birds begin to sing." 

Occasional swarnpy clearings harbor flocks of white herons and 
other birds. 

Living along the Esequibo river and its tributaries, we encounter 
the native Indians (Plate 1). They are separated into tribes, bearing 
similar relations to each other as of our own Indians. Here they 
follow hunting and fishing, basket making, the production of pot- 
tery and netting of grass hammocks. For shelter they build rude 
huts, generally protected on one side by trees and other growing 
plants, while three sides are open. Thatched palm leaves form 
the roof, which protects the inmates from heavy dews and period- 
ical rains. Hammocks of twisted grass are swung between the poles 
which support the roof, and serve as resting places by day and night 
(Plate 11). An Indian nature requires much rest. These ham- 
mocks have acquired a well merited reputation and are prized on 
account of their lightness and durability. Physically the Indians 
present a strong, healthy appearance. They are of medium 
height, well knit, muscular, and rarely show any superfluous tis- 
sue. Thick black hair covers their heads and protects them 
from the rays of -a tropical sun. Sometimes this is worn long, 
falling over the shoulders. Square, massive features characterize 
the face, which would have a stupid expression were it not for the 
bright, black eyes. The men wear few or no ornaments, and 
usually no clothing except a loin-cloth. Generally the women 
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are well developed, muscular, and appear more agile than the men. 
Both are able to endure great bodily hardships. Necklaces made 
of beads, teeth, feathers, the lustrous wings of bugs and other 
materials of personal decoration in use among savages, are the 
never-failing adornments of these squaws, although all other 
wearing apparel may be dispensed with. Short aprons, worked 
in attractive patterns and trimmed with beads and feathers, are 
worn. Long tassels, interwoven with fur, feathers and grass are 
attached thereto. Anklets, either of metal or plaited grasses are 
almost invariably used, and appear to answer, in some way, the pur- 
pose of protecting and strengthening the lower portion of the leg 
(Plate in). The female Indian is not beautiful, far from it, but in ap- 
pearance she compares favorably with our North American squaw. 
As usual the women perform the greater portion of the manual 
labor, although the " lords of creation " will sometimes conde- 
scend to assist. Hunting, fishing, the search for valuable timber 
or medicinal plants, with an ample allowance of peaceful repose, 
fully occupy the man's time. Rum, obtained at a ridiculously 
low price, furnishes restful oblivion and freedom from care. This, 
together with tobacco, serves to smooth the native's path and 
gently hurry him along on his journey through mundane scenes. 
Spears and arrows are used in fishing. Generally the spear- 
heads are three-pronged and sharply barbed, but for smaller fish 
one prong suffices. Often these are made of a poisonous wood, 
which is said to paralyze the motions of the animal, so that it 
may easily be taken. Long arrows with iron points are shot into 
the fish, which then are speedily secured. Fishing, by hook and 
line, or net, provides a large portion of the Indians with bodily sus- 
tenance. Quadrupeds, birds and snakes are likewise hunted with 
spear and arrow. The former is a sort of javelin with poisoned 
tips. For long distances a bow is used measuring nearly seven 
feet in length, arrows in proportion. Beautiful workmanship and 
taste in decoration make these weapons very conspicuous. Bird- 
arrows and those destined for larger game are prepared with spe- 
cial reference to the distances of their flight and the animals they 
are aimed at. For hunting in the bush a short, bow, about three 
or four feet long, is employed. An ingenious contrivance saves 
the hunter from losing his arrows in case the game be only 
wounded ; at the same time it enables him to do a great deal of 
execution with only a small supply of weapons. For this pur- 
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pose the point- end of the arrow is made blunt, and a narrow 
longitudinal slit cut into one side. The end is tightly wound 
with cord made of wood fiber. A number of points about the 
size of matches are cut from the siliceous rind of reeds and are 
prepared with ourare. Inserting one of these points into the 
slit, it is held there firmly enough to enter the body of an ani- 
mal, while the arrow drops off and can be recovered. 

Ourare is a very important factor in the hunting equipment of 
Guiana Indians. It is prepared by them from a variety of poi- 
sonous woods, barks and fruits, is placed in small calabashes and 
carefully wrapped in leaves. When required for use, cassava 
juice is employed to soften it. The deadly effect of this poison 
is too well known to require further mention. Inasmuch as it is 
used not only for purposes of the chase, but also in warfare, the 
Indians have recourse to what they claim as an effective antidote. 
In appearance this is a black powder, resembling charcoal. Any 
person desiring to make himself ourare proof, inoculates himself 
at several places of his body. By taking this precaution he is 
supposed to be insured against the deadly action of the poison 
for a number of years. In case no previous inoculation has 
taken place, an immediate introduction of this substance into the 
blood is said to neutralize the effect of ourare. 1 

Apart from the more warlike propensities of the chase, the 
Guiana Indians are no strangers to the soothing influences ; they 
have invented flutes to beguile the hours when not resting. Two 
kinds are especially noticeable, the one made of reeds, the other 
of suitable bones. Of the latter the leopard furnishes the most 
frequent specimens. Whether it is merely a matter of preference 
or whether the possession of such a flute recalls reminiscences of 
successful encounters, cannot be told. Limited as to scope and 
volume, yet the sounds produced by these instruments, orna- 
mented as they are with bright feathers and tassels, show that 

«# x -K- mll sic for the time doth change his nature." 

In their domestic relations the Demerara Indians resemble their 
North American brethren. Contact with the whites has had the 
same influence upon them. Living in a zone where clothing can 
be dispensed with, where the sustenance of life is rendered easy by 

1 I have been assured by a gentleman that this was a fact, he having seen the ex- 
periment of ourare poisoning and the administering of the antidote, successfully per- 
formed upon dogs. 
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the bountiful provision of nature, they have but few wants. Rum, 
beads, and trinkets comprise their ambition. In exchange for 
these they furnish rude pottery, handsomely wrought baskets and 
the hammocks above mentioned. Farther towards the interior 
these people have hardly been disturbed as yet, and live on with- 
out being affected by extraneous influences. Their haunts are 
difficult of access, and it is but rarely that any venturesome trav- 
eler penetrates to their homes. 

Traveling by water is perhaps the most available method, but 
even then many obstacles confront the explorer. It is owing to 
these facts that comparatively little is known of the Guiana In- 
dians, and it may be a long time before complete information can 
be obtained regarding their distribution, manners and customs. A 
praiseworthy spirit has been shown at Georgetown, by the estab- 
lishment of a Colonial Museum, where archaeological specimens 
and products of the present day are carefully preserved. The 
great interest taken at this time in matters pertaining to ethnol- 
ogy and anthropology has pervaded all countries and all classes, 
so that we may hope ere long to see the correlations of races and 
tribes, now obscure, more fully established. 

The tropical flora and tropical fauna are too well known to re- 
quire any special mention. The rich, strong colors, the evidence 
of exuberant life and the unaccustomed forms exhibited by the 
vegetation must make a profound impression upon the stranger 
from northern climes. Where every step, every turn reveals so 
much that elicits sympathetic response, it is natural that the ad- 
miration of nature's most lovely products should become an inte- 
gral part of the appreciative mind. 

Demerara has made great strides in development during the 
past few decades. Sanitary measures, well adapted regulations 
as to non-European inhabitants, and good government have 
brought the colony to a condition of flourishing welfare. The 
comforts of home-life have been combined with the advantages of 
tropical residence, and few places, indeed, may be visited, which 
will so amply repay the trouble. Staples for which there is con- 
stant demand are the basis of colonial wealth, and the enterprise 
heretofore shown by planters and manufacturers, gives assurance 
that in its own productions Demerara will never be found lagging 
behind its competitors. 



